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INCREASING  RESPECT  FOR  THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  now  about  the  literary 
merits  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  delivered  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  November  19,  1863.  Everywhere  it  is  consid- 
ered the  masterpiece  of  American  oratory.  At  the  time  it 
was  first  made  available  through  the  press,  however,  com- 
paratively few  people  recognized  in  the  brief  remarks  of 
the  President  an  oration  of  unsual  worth. 

Gradually  the  people  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  truly 
great  oration  had  been  made  by  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg, 
and  the  respect  for  this  address  has  increased  from  year 
to  year,  as  will  be  revealed  by  excerpts  from  various  pub- 
lications presented  in  this  bulletin. 

The  First  Word  of  Praise 
Edward  Everett,  who  had  preceded  Abraham  Lincoln 
with  an  address  of  great  length,  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
one  to  grasp  his  hand  the  moment  the  speech  was  con- 
cluded. What  he  said  to  Lincoln  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
yet  one  may  feel  quite  sure  his  words  were  complimen- 
tary. The  general  impression  is  that  he  made  some  re- 
mark very  much  like  the  statement  which  was  incor- 
porated in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln  written  the  following 
day.  After  thanking  the  President  for  the  many  cour- 
tesies which  had  been  shown  him  at  Gettysburg,  Mr.  Ever- 
ett concluded: 

"Permit  me  also  to  express  my  great  admiration 
of  the  thoughts  expressed  by  you,  with  such  eloquent 
simplicity  and  appropriateness,  at  the  consecration  of 
the  Cemetery.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  my- 
self that  I  came  as  near  the  central  idea  of  the  occa- 
sion in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two  minutes.  My  son, 
who  parted  from  me  at  Baltimore,  and  my  daughter, 
concur  in  this  sentiment." 

The  First  Noteworthy  Netvspaper  Tribute 
To  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  goes  the  honor 
of  contributing  the  first  worthy  estimate  of  the  Lincoln 
address  appearing  in  the  press.  It  interprets  for  its  read- 
ers the  soul  of  Lincoln  as  it  found  expression  in  his  re- 
marks. It  is  very  likely  that  Josiah  G.  Holland,  later  one 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  biographers,  was  the  author  of  these  ap- 
preciative words: 

"Surpassingly  fine  as  Mr.  Everett's  oration  was  in 
the  Gettysburg  consecration,  the  rhetorical  honors 
of  the  occasion  were  won  by  President  Lincoln.  His 
little  speech  is  a  perfect  gem;  deep  in  feeling,  com- 
pact in  thought  and  expression,  and  tasteful  and 
elegant  in  every  word  and  comma." 

The  Earliest  Widely  Circulated  Tribute 
George  William  Curtis,  editor  of  Harpers  Weekly,  took 
occasion  to  comment  on  the  Gettysburg  Address  in  the 
issue  of  his  paper  appearing  on  December  5,  about  two 
weeks  after  the  ceremonies  at  the  battlefield.  He  wrote: 
"The  few  words  of  the  President  were  from  the 
heart  to  the  heart.  They  cannot  be  read,  even,  without 
kindling  emotion.  'The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.'  It  was  as  simple  and  felicitous 
and  earnest  a  word  as  was  ever  spoken." 
One  week  later  Harpers  Weekly  in  an  editorial  referred 
to  the  Gettysburg  Address  as  "the  most  perfect  piece  of 
American  eloquence,  and  as  noble  and  pathetic  and  ap- 
propriate as  the  oration  of  Pericles  over  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  dead." 

A  Tribute  by  an  Early  Biographer 
The  campaign  biographies  of  1864  have  very  little  to 
say  about  the  address  Lincoln  made  at  Gettysburg.  Some- 


times mention  of  it  is  omitted  altogether  and  seldom  is 
there  more  than  a  line  or  two  in  comment.  The  same 
statement  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  biographies 
which  came  out  shortly  after  his  death. 

One  biographer,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  however,  who  knew 
Lincoln  personally,  gave  more  than  usual  attention  to  the 
dedication  at  Gettysburg  and  appreciated  the  fact  that 
the  words  spoken  there  by  Lincoln  were  immortal.  After 
printing  his  remarks  in  full,  Arnold  wrote: 

"These  twenty  lines  contain  more  than  many  a  vol- 
ume. There  is  nothing  finer  in  Fisher  Ames'  oration 
on  the  death  of  Washington,  nor  in  the  masterly  ad- 
dress of  Daniel  Webster,  in  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  .  .  .  When  Mr.  Lincoln 
uttered  the  words  'the  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here,'  he  seemed  so  absorbed  in  the 
heroic  sacrifices  of  the  soldiers,  as  to  utterly  forget 
himself,  but  his  hearers  were  fully  conscious  that  he 
was  the  greatest  actor  in  all  the  drama,  and  that  he 
was  uttering  words  which  would  live  as  long  as  the 
language." 

Early  Foreign  Tributes 

M.  E.  Dusergier  de  Hauranne,  editor  of  a  French  pub- 
lication Revue  des  Duex  Mondes,  makes  this  statement 
about  Lincoln  in  the  issue  of  January  15,  1866. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  modern  speech  has  ever 
produced  anything  that  will  excel  his  eloquent  dis- 
course over  the  grave  of  the  dead  soldiers  at  Gettys- 
burg." 

The  same  year,  1866,  John  Malcolm  Ludlow  published 
in  London  a  book  called  President  Lincoln  Self-Pour- 
i rayed.  In  referring  to  the  Gettysburg  Address  he  said: 
"Lincoln's  speech  on  this  occasion  appears  to  me 

simply  one  of  the  noblest  extant  specimens  of  human 

eloquence." 

After  Fifty  Years 

Lord  Curzon,  Earl  of  Kedleston,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  delivered  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge on  November  6,  1913,  an  address  on  "Modern  Par- 
liamentary Eloquence."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  referred  to  what  he  considered  the  "three  supreme 
masterpieces  of  English  eloquence— "the  toast  of  Wil- 
liam Pitt  after  the  victory  at  Trafalgar,  and  two  of  Lin- 
coln's speeches:  The  Gettysburg  Address  and  the  Sec- 
ond Inaugural."  Commenting  on  one  of  these  three 
selections,  he  said: 

"The  Gettysburg  Address  is  far  more  than  a  pleas- 
ing piece  of  occasional  oratory.  It  is  a  marvelous  piece 
of  English  composition.  It  is  a  pure  well  of  English 
undefiled.  It  sets  one  to  inquiring  with  nothing  short 
of  wonder  'How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having 
never  learned?'  The  more  closely  the  address  is  ana- 
lyzed the  more  one  must  confess  astonishment  at  its 
choice  of  words,  the  precision  of  its  thought,  its  sim- 
plicity, directness  and  effectiveness." 

Today 

A  compilation  of  words  of  appreciation  for  the  Gettys- 
burg Address,  which  are  appearing  from  day  to  day  in 
nearly  every  language,  would  be  an  impossible  task.  This 
one  brief  sentiment  may  serve  as  a  Twentieth  Century 
appraisal  of  the  Gettysburg  address: 

"In  nobility  of  spirit  and  majesty  (Of  phrase,  it  is 

unequaled  by  any  modern  utterance." 
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Gettysburg  Talk 
Among  Greatest 

Harvard     Professor  Rqte 
Lincoln's  Address  in 
First  10 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  <U.E>— The 
Speech  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
scribbled  on  a  scrap  of  paper  on 
the  train  to  Gettysburg  was  ranked 
by  a  Harvard  professor  today 
among  the  10  greatest  orations  of 
all  time. 

Frederick  C.  Packard  Jr.,  associ 
ate  professor  of  public  speaking, 
said  in  a  Lincoln's  Birthday  inter- 
view that  the  famous  address  be- 
ginning, "Four  score  and  seven 
years  ago  .  »  ranked  somewhere 
between  fifth  and  10th  on  'his  list. 

lhe  professor's  first  four  nomi- 
nations were: 

1.  Demosthenes's  speech  on  the 
crown  (336  B.  C.)-".  .  Bursal 
them  (the  enemy)  both  by  land 
and  sea;  pursue  them  even  to  de- 
struction ..." 

2  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
Catalme    (63   B.   C.)-"How  long 

?atienceTe'.         th°U  abuse  our 

„,mACjmi,n<3  ^urke  on  conciliation 
With  America  (1775)—".  .  .  Let  us 
get  an  American  revenue  as  we 
naveTS°t  an  American  empire  " 
4.  Daniel  Webster's  reply  to 
Hayne   (1330)-".   .  .  Liberty  and 

ffifeSSI.^?.'9^  one  and 

Among  Next  Six 
The  next  six  on  the  list  are  of 
Such  comparable  value  that  they 
can  be  taken  in  any  order,  Professor 
Packard  said. 
They  are:  ' 

™£inhCOon'S,  Gettysburg  address, 
Which  Packard  described  as  "the 
Shortest  statement  of  the  principle 
01  American  democracy— ideally 
suitec)  to  the  occasion  on  which  it 
Wa$  spoken."  ' 

«rtyaa775)Henry  °P  American  lib" 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  on  the 

(ns|)       6nt  °f  Warren  Hastings 
William  Pitt  the  elder  on  the  right 

of  taxing  America  (1776). 
Charles  J.  Fox  on  the  rejection 

(1800?naParte'5  overtures  of  Peace 

Henry  Clay  on  the  preservation 
of  the  union  (1850). 

Asserting    that    crises  produce 
great  speeches,  Packard  added: 

I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  pos- 
??iflty  awards  tne  Palm  to  Winston 
Churchill  as  one  of  the  greatest 
speakers  of  the  present  crisis  " 
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«  ***  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  BY  THE  PEOPLE, 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE  ***  " 


There  has,  perhaps,  never  been  spoken  or  written  words 
so  fraught  with  nope  in  setting  forth  a  new  doctrine  of  human 
relations,  or  more  lasting,  or  more  imperishable,  than  the  im- 
mortal words  of  dedication  spoken  nearly  a  century  ago  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  upon  wnich  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional life  is  built. 

There  has,  perhaps,  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  great  nation  when  the  purport  and  significance  of  these 
words  were  more  dearly  cherished  or  more  devoutly  read. 

In  every  age,  individuals,  greedy  for  power,  have  risen 
and  flourished,  partly  because  of  their  inherent  disdain  of  hu- 
man rights,  but  mainly  because  peoples  have  become  unapprecia- 
tive  of  their  dearly  won  rights,  and  have  ceased  to  cherish 
liberty  as  a  golden  treasure. 

In  times  of  stress,  it  seems  that  those  who  crave  power 
turn  automatically  toward  a  suppression  of  individual  freedom 
and  activity.    In  the  world  today,  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
a  resurgence  of  this  desire  to  seize  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  people. 

In  such  times,  it  is,  therefore,  a  privilege  to  send  you 
under  separate  cover,  in  a  form  ideally  suited  for  preservation, 
this  historic  and  imperishable  message.    The  lawyer  for  centuries 
has  been  the  guardian  of  Truth,  Right  and  Liberty.    May  this 
homely  message  inspire  all  of  us  with  a  new-found  determination 
that  never  shall  we  permit  our  way  of  life  to  perish,  or  to  be- 
come fundamentally  changed. 
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Hay  Records 
Lincoln  Speech 


By  JOHN  CAMERON  SVVAYZE 

NEW   YORK — The  Gettysburg  Gettysburg^event  in  his  diary  in 

speech  is  a  unique  thing,  an  elo-  »is^  ^e10^ornmg  of  the  19th,  I 

quent  message  from  one  of  our  gQt  a  beasl  anci  rode  out  with 

Presidents  which  owns  no  peer,  the  President  and  suite  to  the 

n  urine    the  Cemetery    in    procession.  Ihe 

Sears    since    «  procession    formed    itself   in  an 

was   given    th"  orderly  sort  of  way.  and  moved 

fact     that     its  out  with  very  little  help  from 

recognfhon    for  anybody:  and  after  a  little  delay 

turned  up  as  I  with  more  grace  than  is  his  won  t 

read    ■    book  sa.d  half  a  dozen  linos  of  conse- 

about    the    life  cration-anri    the    music  waled, 

of°  John    Hay,  and  we   went  through  crowded 

Abraham    Lin-  and  cheering  streets  £ 

,      .  .„    h„  It  seems  only  fair  to  wonrier  u 

coin's   secretary,   who   later    oe-  M)-    H„y   ever   reaiized   what  a 

came   Secretary   of   Slate   under  izg  of  understatement  was  his 

Presidents  McKinley  and  Roose-  sum-up   of   the   speech,   one  ot 

veil  the  first.    Hay  recorded  the  history's  greatest. 


An  anecdote  about  Abe 

DEAR  EDITOR: 

I  am  a  disabled  World  War  II  veteran  and  a 
resident  of  a  nursing  home.  I  would  like  to  share  a 
story  in  commemoration  of  Lincoln's  birthday: 

President  Lincoln  was  scheduled  to  deliver  a 
few  appropriate  remarks  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery  in  November  1863. 
Although  it  was  during  the  Civil  War,  and  Lincoln 
was  troubled  by  the  illness  of  his  son  Tad,  he  was 
determined  to  leave  Washington.  He  had  something 
special  to  say  in  Pennsylvania.  After  he  composed  his 
speech,  he  said  to  a  friend,  "Well,  here  is  what  I  have 
written  for  Gettysburg.  It  doesn't  suit  me,  but  I  have 
not  time  for  anything  more."  He  had  summed  up 
what  he  passionately  felt  about  the  nation. 

After  the  invocation  and  consecration  of  the 
field,  it  was  Lincoln's  turn  to  step  to  the  front  of  the 
platform.  He  was  nervous,  and  a  witness  overheard 
him  say,  "They  won't  like  it."  His  speech  lasted  about 
two  minutes.  There  was  some  polite  applause,  but  the 
audience  was  puzzled.  They  were  expecting  a  long, 
florid  oration.  Secretary  of  State  William  Seward 
commented,  "It  was  a  failure.  His  speech  was  not  the 
equal  of  him."  Another  observer  proclaimed  the  Get- 
tysburg Address  "an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead." 

As  time  passed,  history  proved  that  Lincoln's 
"few  appropriate  remarks"  were  among  the  greatest 
utterances  of  the  English  language. 

Harold  De  Pasquale, 
/     South  Amboy 
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COMMENTARY 

Gettysburg  --  and  Ground  Zero 


By  HAROLD  HOLZER 

The  various  dignitaries  who  will  gather  at  Ground  Zero  on 

Wednesday  to  commemorate  the  first  anniversary  of  9/1 1  have  been  asked  not  to  unleash  any 
original  oratory  for  the  occasion.  Apparently,  the  organizers  feel  the  occasion  is  too  solemn,  and 
therefore  Gov.  George  Pataki,  for  one,  will  limit  himself  to  reciting  an  American  classic:  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address. 

Yet  the  now-hallowed  speech  was  controversial  in  its  own  day,  attacked  by  Lincoln's  numerous 
enemies  for  being  inappropriate  and  political.  It  took  a  surprisingly  long  time  for  it  to  achieve 
universal  veneration.  Even  now  some  critics  don't  think  it  appropriate  to  honor  victims  of  terrorism 
with  a  speech  commemorating  a  military  battle.  But  in  a  larger  sense,  as  Lincoln  might  have  said,  the 
choice  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper. 

The  attack  on  the  World  Trade  Center  is  obviously  different  from  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  but  there 
are  also  some  similarities.  At  Gettysburg,  almost  all  the  dead  were  soldiers  —  but  not  quite  all. 
Young  Jenny  Wade  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet  while  baking  bread  for  her  family.  At  Ground  Zero, 
almost  all  the  dead  were  civilians  —  but  not  quite  all.  Many  firefighters  and  police  officers  also 
perished  —  today's  uniformed  heroes  about  whom  it  might  justly  be  said,  as  Lincoln  said  on  Nov.  19, 
1863,  that  the  world  will  "never  forget  what  they  did  here." 


Lincoln  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Gettysburg  cemetery  dedication  to  assure  the  public  that  such 
sacrifices  had  not  been  made  in  vain  —  that  a  people's  government,  and  a  "new  birth  of  freedom"  that 
included  freedom  for  African- Americans,  were  ideals  worth  fighting  and  dying  for.  By  exhuming  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  today's  political  leaders  can  ask  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  "to  the  great  task 
remaining  before  us"  —  namely,  to  win  the  war  on  terror. 

Lincoln  might  seem  like  quite  an  act  to  follow.  But  much  as  we  today  revere  his  rhetorical  zenith  — 
deservedly  ~  it  elicited  a  predictably  partisan  reaction  at  the  time:  praise  from  Republicans,  criticism 
from  Democrats.  The  opposition  press  was  particularly  scathing. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Times  opined:  "The  cheek  of  every  American  must  tinge  with  shame  as  he  reads 
the  silly  flat  and  dishwatery  utterances  of  the  man  who  has  to  be  pointed  out  to  intelligent  foreigners 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States." 


Echoed  the  Democratic  newspaper  in  Harrisburg,  Perm. :  "We  pass  over  the  silly  remarks  of  the 
President;  for  the  credit  of  the  nation,  we  are  willing  that  the  veil  of  oblivion  shall  be  dropped  over 
them  and  that  they  shall  be  no  more  repeated  or  thought  of." 

Not  surprisingly,  Republican  newspapers  proved  as  enthusiastic  about  the  Gettysburg  Address  as 
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Democratic  sheets  were  critical.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  for  one,  did  quickly  and  accurately  predict 
that  the  speech  would  "live  among  the  annals  of  the  war." 

But  the  politicians  and  public  of  the  day  were  accustomed  to  hyperbole  about  Lincoln  —  from  both 
sides.  They  had  long  ago  learned  to  take  such  reports  in  stride.  In  an  age  in  which  newspapers 
depended  on  one  political  organization  or  another  for  their  financial  survival,  editorial,  sometimes 
even  news,  judgments  were  unabashedly  skewed,  and  their  readers,  who  were  all  of  the  same 
political  persuasion,  expected  nothing  less.  The  newspapers  of  the  1860s  made  today's  cable  chat 
shows  seem  positively  sedate  by  comparison. 

So  at  first  the  Gettysburg  Address  did  little  to  help  Lincoln  politically.  Not  long  after  returning  home, 
the  president  found  himself  engulfed  in  one  of  the  most  vicious  re-election  campaigns  in  history. 
Northern  support  for  the  war  eroded.  For  months,  he  was  certain  he  would  lose. 

We  might  want  to  remember  that  it  actually  took  considerable  time  and  retrospection  for  Lincoln's 
most  famous  speech  (indeed,  for  Lincoln  himself)  to  enter  the  realm  of  legend.  So  should  President 
Bush  or  other  orators  decide  in  the  end  to  ascend  the  podium  at  the  modern  Gettysburg  -  the  site 
where  the  Twin  Towers  once  stood  —  and  consecrate  the  grounds  with  new  words,  they  might  take 
heart.  History  will  judge  their  performances  more  slowly  than  journalists,  but  in  the  end,  more 
indelibly. 

That  does  not  mean  that  it  would  be  safe  for  them  to  undertake  scant  preparation.  One  of  the  other 
persistent  myths  about  the  Gettysburg  speech  is  that  Lincoln  dashed  it  off  at  the  very  last  minute,  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope,  while  riding  the  train  to  the  event.  In  fact,  Lincoln  was  "giving  the  matter 
some  thought,"  as  he  put  it,  some  two  weeks  before  the  event.  "I  shall  have  to  give  it  another  lick 
before  I  am  satisfied,"  he  told  a  White  House  visitor  on  Nov.  8.  The  result  was  one  that  satisfied  at 
least  some  Americans  of  the  time. 

The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  commented  on  the  final  result:  "The  hardest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
make  a  five  minute's  speech.  .  .  .  Could  the  most  elaborate,  splendid  oration  be  more  beautiful,  more 
touching,  more  inspiring  than  those  thrilling  words?"  Of  course,  the  Journal  was  a  pro-Lincoln 
Republican  newspaper. 

Mr.  Holier  is  co-chairman  of  the  U.S.  Abraham  Lincoln  Bicentennial  Commission,  and  author  or 
editor  of  21  books  on  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War. 
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Here's  correct  mind-set  for  Jewish  holidays 

Saturday,  October  01,  2005 

Dr.  Michael  Kirsch 
Special  to  The  Plain  Dealer 

A  few  summers  ago,  just  before  the  penitential  Jewish  holiday  of  Rosh  Hashana,  I  walked  on  holy  ground.  I 
was  not  in  Jerusalem,  Rome  or  Mecca,  or  in  any  house  of  worship.  Instead,  I  was  in  the  quiet  Pennsylvania 
town  of  Gettysburg.  It  was  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  I  was  there  during  this  contemplative  period 
since  this  battlefield  has  a  poignant  message  for  repentant  Jews.  The  lesson  that  a  Gettysburg  visitor 
taught  me  when  I  was  there  went  beyond  the  sins  of  slavery  or  the  tragedy  of  Civil  War.  He  taught  me  how 
this  hallowed  ground  can  teach  us  to  connect  personally  with  an  earlier  time  and  place  -  the  hidden  mission 
of  Rosh  Hashana  and  Yom  Kippur. 

My  Gettysburg  tutor  wasn't  a  wizened  rabbi  or  a  Judaic  scholar.  In  fact,  he  wasn't  an  observant  Jew  at  all, 
despite  his  beard  and  black  hat.  He  never  fasted  on  Yom  Kippur.  Why  would  he?  He  was  a  Christian. 
Although  he  wasn't  particularly  religious,  he  gave  a  spellbinding  sermon  to  a  Gettysburg  crowd  some  time 
before  my  own  visit  there.  Indeed,  these  few  appropriate  remarks  delivered  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War 
offer  a  spiritual  pathway  for  repentant  Jews  to  follow. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  remarks  that  lasted  just  over  two  minutes,  is  properly  in  the 
pantheon  of  American  oratory.  He  began  his  speech  with  the  most  famous  opening  of  any  speech  in 
American  history:  "Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  . .  ." 

Wouldn't  a  more  logical  beginning  have  been,  "We  are  here  today  to  dedicate  this  cemetery  to  our  brave 
fallen  soldiers"?  Lincoln,  however,  wanted  his  audience  then,  and  us  today,  to  look  back  in  time.  He  wanted 
those  who  heard  his  words  on  Nov.  19,  1863,  to  connect  back  87  years  to  1776.  The  importance  of 
Gettysburg  to  Lincoln  transcended  the  battlefield  before  him.  Its  greater  significance  was  its  connection  to 
the  birth  of  the  United  States  By  invoking  the  nation's  independence,  Lincoln  transformed  an  ordinary 
dedication  into  an  immortal  event 

We  Jews  deeply  understand  the  importance  of  connecting  with  our  past.  (We  certainly  have  a  lot  more  than 
four  score  and  seven  years  to  reflect  upon!)  During  the  Passover  Seder,  for  example,  we  are  commanded 
"to  feel  as  though  we  personally  went  forth  from  Egypt."  When  our  sons  undergo  circumcision,  it  is  a  link  in 
a  long  chain  that  leads  back  to  God's  covenant  with  Abraham.  On  the  Sabbath,  we  rest  not  merely  to 
escape  from  a  harried  week,  but  to  connect  back  to  creation,  when  God  rested  after  creating  the  world.  In 
Judaism,  our  actions  and  thoughts  are  never  in  isolation,  but  are  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree  that  connect 
us  back  to  our  early  roots. 

Why  is  connecting  back  so  critical  during  the  Jewish  High  Holidays?  True  repentance  requires  time  travel. 
As  we  reflect  on  our  own  sins,  we  must  follow  Lincoln's  example  and  reach  back  into  our  history.  We  must 
try  to  connect  with  the  Jewish  people's  greatest  sin  of  all  time  -  and  with  the  repentance  that  rescued  them. 
We  must  strive  to  touch  the  golden  calf  itself.  After  this  colossal  sin,  the  children  of  Israel  saved  themselves 
from  destruction  through  passionate  and  painful  repentance.  Our  aim  today  during  the  Jewish  Days  of  Awe 
is  to  harness  some  of  their  lifesaving  repentance  for  our  own  use.  If  we  can  spiritually  connect  with  our 
ancestors'  salvation  at  Sinai,  then  our  High  Holidays  will  become  elevated  and  more  profound. 

During  the  10  days  of  repentance  from  Rosh  Hashana  to  Yom  Kippur,  Jews  all  over  the  world  will  pray  for 
the  year  to  come.  We  will  pray  for  health  and  life.  We  will  pray  for  peace  and  contentment.  We  will  pray  for 
joy  and  love.  We  will  also  pray  fervently  for  forgiveness  for  our  transgressions. 

Who  could  compose  a  prayer  that  could  accomplish  all  this?  It  would  have  to  be  a  prayer  that  would  join  us 
with  our  biblical  brethren  to  give  our  repentance  strength  and  meaning.  How  might  this  supplication  begin? 
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My  Gettysburg  teacher,  who  knew  something  about  sin  and  forgiveness,  might  have  suggested  "Lord  150 
score  and  a  few  years  ago,  the  children  of  Israel  sinned  grievously  against  you  in  the  Sinai  desert."  ' 


What  else  would  we  expect  from  a  man  named  Abraham,  a  name  given  to  him  by  his  parents  to  connect 
him  with  the  Old  Testament  patriarch,  the  father  of  the  Jewish  people? 


Kirsch,  an  unrepentant  admirer  of  Lincoln,  lives  in  Highland  Heights. 
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